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The Pournal of Belles Bettres. 


THE DOCTOR. VOL. IV. 
CHAPTER CXXVI. 


Mr. Baxter's offices. Miller's character of Mason ; with 
a few remarks in vindication of Gray's friend and the 
Doctor’s acquaintance. 


That dwelling-house which the reader may find repre- 
sented in Miller’s History of Doncaster, as it was in his 
time, and in the doctor's, and in mine,—that house in 
which the paper-hangers and puinters were empluyed 
during the parenthesis, or to use a more historical term, 
the interim of this part of our history,—that house which 
when, after an interval of many years, I saw it last, had 
the name R. Dennison on the door, is now, the Sheffield 
Mercury tells me, occupied as Mr. Baxter’s offices. 1 
mean no disrespect to Mr. R. Dennison. J mean no dis- 
respect to Mr. Baxter. I know nothing of these gentle. 
men, except that in 1830 the one had his dwelling there, 
and in 1836 the other his offices. But for the house 
itself, which can now be ascertained only by its site, 
totally altered as it is in structure and appearance, with. 
out and within,—when I think of it | cannot but ex- 
claim, in what Wordsworth would call “that inward 
voice” with which we speak to ourse!ves in solitude, “ If 
thou be’st it,” with reference to that aiteration,—and 
with reference to its change of tenants and present ap. 
propriation I cannot but carry on the verse, and say— 
“ but oh, how fallen, how changed !” 

In that house Peter Hopkins had entertained his old 
friend Guy; and the elder Daniel once, upon an often 
pressed and special invitation, had taken the longest 
journey he ever performed in his life, to pass a week 
there. For many years Mr. Allison and Mr. Bacon 
made it their house of call whenever they went to Dun- 
caster. In that house Miller introduced Herschel to Dr. 
Dove ; and Mason, when he was Mr. Copley’s guest, 
never failed to call there and enquire of the doctor what 
books he had added to his stores,—for to have an oppor- 
tunity of conversing with him was one of the pleasures 
which Mason looked for in his visits at Netherhall. 

Miller disliked Mason: described him as sullen, re- 
served, capricious, and unamiable; and this which he 
declared to be “the real character of this celebrated 
poet,” he inserted, he said, “‘as a lesson to mankind, to 
show them what little judgment can be formed of the 
heart of an author, either by the sublimity of his con- 


ceptions, the beauty of his descriptions, or the purity of 


his sentiments.” 

Often as Miller was in company with Mason, there 
are conclusive proofs that the knowledge which he 
attained of Mason’s character was as superficial as the 
poet’s knowledge of music, for which, as has heretofore 
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ing to heaven to give him a good and gentle governess.” 
* No man,” says Gray, *“ wants such a thing more in all 
senses; but his greatest wants do not make him move a 
foot the faster, nor has he, properly speaking, any thing 
one can call a passion about him, except a little mulice 
and revenge.” Elsewhere he speaks of Mason’s “ insa- 
tiable repining mouth.” Yet there was no malice in 
these expressions. Gray loved him, taking him for all 
in all, and to have been the friend of Gray will always | 
be considered as evidence of no ordinary worth; for it is 
not on intellect alone that the friendship of so good and | 
wise a man as Gray could be founded. | 
When Gray first became acquainted with Mason, he | 
wrote concerning him thus: “ He has much fancy, little | 
judgment, and a good deal of modesty. I take him for) 
a good and well meaning creature; but then he is really 
in simplicity a child, and loves every body he meets! 
with: he reads little or nothing, writes abundance, and | 
that with a design to make his fortune by it.” In an. 
other letter, “* Mason gruws apace in my good graces ; 
he is very ingenious, with great good-nature and sim- 
plicity ; a little vain, but in so harmless and so comical 
a way that it does not offend one at all; a little am-| 
bitious, but withal so ignorant in the world and its ways, | 
that this does not hurt him in one’s opinion. So sincere 
and so undisguised, that no mind with a spark of genero- | 
sity would ever think of hurting him, he lies so open to 
injury; but so indolent, that if he cannot overcome this 
habit, all his good qualities will signify nothing at all.” 
This, surely, is the character of an amiable and very | 
likeable man. Mason said when he printed it, “ my 
friends, [ am sure, will be much amused at this; my| 
enemies (if they please) may sneer at it, and say (which | 
they will very truly,) that twenty-five years have made | 
avery considerable abatement in my general philan-| 
thropy. Men of the world will not blame me for writing 
from so prudent a motive, as that of making my fortune 
by it; and yet the truth, I believe, at the time was, that 
I was perfectly well satisfied if my publications furnish- 
ed me with a few guineas to see a play or an opera.” 
During the short time that his wife lived after his 
marriage, Miller observed that he appeared more ani- 
mated and agreeable in his conversation, that is to say, | 
he was cheerful because he was happy. After her death 
(and who has ever perused her epitaph without emo- 
tion?) he relapsed into a discontented habit of mind, as 
might be expected from one who had remzined unmar- 
ried too long, and who, although he might be said in the 
worldly sense of the word to have been a fortunate man, 
was never, except during the short duration of his mar- 
riage, a happy one. He had no neuar relations, none to 
whom he was in any degree attached; and in Gray he 
lost the most intimate of his friends, probably the only 
one towards whom he ever felt any thing approaching 
to a warmth of friendship. ‘This produced a most un. 








been intimated, the organist regarded him with some 
contempt. 

He says that the reason which Mason assigned for 
making an offer to the lady whom he married was, that 
he had been a whole evening in her company with 
others, and observed that during all that time she never 
spoke a single word. Mason is very likely to have said 
this; but the person who could suppose that he said it 
in strict and serious sincerity, meaning that it should be 
believed to the letter, must have been quite incapable of 
appreciating the character of the speaker. 

Mason, whom Gray described a littie before this offer 
as repining at his four and twenty weeks’ residence at 
York, and longing for the flesh-pots and coffee-houses 
of Cambridge, was notwithstanding in his friend and 
fellow-po. —_ phrase, a Jong time marilurient, “ and pray- 
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comfortable effect upon him in the decline of life ; for, 
knowing that he was looked upon as one who had wealth 
, to leave for which there were no near or natural claim. 
‘ants, he suspected that any marks of attention which 
were shown him, whether from kindness or fromm re. | 
spect, proceeded from selfish views. That in many cases 
such suspicions may be weil founded, any one who knows 
what the world is, will readily believe; and if they made 
him capricious, and rendered him liable to be accused 
of injustice and want of feeling, the effect is not so ex- 
traordinary as it is pitiable. It is one of the evils attend. | 
ant upon the possession of riches where there is no cer. | 
tain heir; it is part of the punishment which those | 
persons bring upon themselves who accumulate unne- | 
cessary wealth, without any just or definite object. | 

But Mason is chargeable with no such sin. When a} 








young man he made a resolutiun that if he came into 
possession of an estate which was entailed upon him, he 
would accept of no additional preferment ; and he ad- 
hered to that resolution, though many offers were made 
to him which might have induced a worldly man to 
depart from it. The first thing he did after the inherit- 
ance fell to him, was to resign his king’s chaplainship: 
“A priest in that situation,” he said, “could not help 
looking forward to a bishopric, a species of ambition in- 
compatible with the simplicity and purity of the Christian 
character, for, the moment a man aspires to the purple, 


| that moment virtue goes out of him.” Mr. Greville, 


who after a visit to Mason related this in a letter to his 
friend l'olwhele, was informed that his income was about 
£1500 a year, and that of this one third was appropriat- 
ed to patronage and charity. 

He had made another resolution, which was not kept, 
because it was not reasonable. When the Earl of Hol- 
dernesse offered him the rectory of Aston, he was not 
in orders, and called upon Warburton to ask his advice. 
“IT found him,” says Warburton, “ yet unresolved whe- 
ther he should take the living. I said, was the question 
about a mere secular employment, I should blame him 
without reserve if he refused the offer. But as I regard. 
ed going into orders in another light, I frankly owned 
to him he ought not to go, unless he had a call: by 
which I meant, I told him, nothing fanatical or super- 
stitious; but an inclination, and, on that, a resolution, 
to dedicate all his studies to the service of religion, and 
totally to abandon his poetry. This sacrifice, I said, I 
thought was required at any time, but more indispensa- 
bly so in this, when we are fighting with infidelity pro 
aris el focis. This was what I said; and I will do him 
the justice to say, that he entirely agreed with me in 
thinking that decency, reputation, and religion, all re- 
quired this sacrifice of him; and that, if he went into 
orders, he intended to give it.” ‘ How much shall I 
honour him,” says Warburton, in another letter, “if he 
performs his promise to me of putting away those idle 
baggages alter his sacred espousals !” This unwise pro- 
mise explains Mason's long silence as a poet, and may 
partly account tor his uncomfortable state of mind as 
long as he considered himself bound by it. 

There were other circumstances about him which 
were unfavourable to happiness; he seems never to have 
been of a cheerful, because never of a hopeful temper ; 
otherwise Gray would not have spoken of his “ insatia- 
bie repining mouth,”—the lively expression of one who 
clearly perceived his constitutional faults, and yet loved 
him, as he deserved to be loved, in spite of them. ‘The 
degree of malice, also, which Gray noticed as the strong- 
est passion in his nature, is to be reckoned among those 
circumstances, By far the most popular of his compo- 
sitions were those well-known satires which he never 
owned, and which professiowal critics, with their usual 
lack of acumen, proncunced not to be his, because of 
their sarcastic humour and the strength of their lan. 
guage. He had a great deal of that sarcastic humour, 
and this it was which Gray called malice ; in truth it 
partakes of maliciousness, and u man is the worse for 
indulging it, if he ever allows himself to give it a per- 
sonal direction, except in cases where strong provoca- 
tion may warrant and strict justice require it. That 
these satires were written by Mason will appear upon 
the most indisputable proof whenever his letters shall be 
published ; and it is earnestly hoped those letters may 
not be allowed to perish, for in them and in them only 
will the character of the writer appear in its natural 
lights and shades. 

Mason would not (especially after their signal suc- 
cess,) have refrained from acknowledging these satires, 
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which are the most vigorous of his compositions, unless 
he had been conscious that the turn of mind they indi- 
cated was not that which ought to be found in a mem- 
ber of his profession. And it can only have been the 
same feeling which induced the editor to withhold them 
from the only collective edition of his works. That edi- 
tion was delayed till fourteen years after his death, and 
then appeared without any memoir of the author, or uny 
the slightest prefatory mark of respect : it seems there- 
fore that he had left none by whom his memory was 
cherished. But though this may have been in some de- 
gree his fault, it was probably in a far greater degree his 
misfortune. 

Mason had obtained preferment for his literary de- 
serts, and in such just measure as to satisfy himself, 
and those also who would wish that ecclesiastical pre- 
ferment were always sv properly bestowed. But he was 
not satisfied with his literary fame. Others passed him 
upon the stream of popularity with all their sails set, full 
speed bofore the wind, while he lay quietly upon his oars 
in a pleasant creek ; and he did not sufficiently bear in 
mind that he was safe at his ease, when some of those 
who so triumphantly left him behind were upset and 
went to the bottom. He had dune enough to secure to 
secure for himsel!'a respectable place among the poets 
of his country, and a distinguished one among those of 
his age. But, more through indvlence than from any 
deficiency or decay of power, he had fallen short of the 
promise of his youth, and of his own early aspirations. 
Discontent, especially when mingled with self-reproach, 
is an uneasy feeling, and like many others he appears to 
have sought relief by projecting it, and transferring as 
much of it as he could upon the world. He became an 
acrimonious whig, and took an active part in the fac- 
tious measures by which Yorkshire was agitated about 
the close of the American war. Gray, if he hud been 
then living, might perhaps have been able to have ren- 
dered him more temperate and more reasonable in his 
political views; certainly he would have prevailed upon 
him not to write, or having written, not to publish or 
preserve, the last book of his English Garden, which is in 
every respect :niserably bud; bad in taste, as recommend. 
ing sham castles and modern ruins; bad in morals, as en- 
deavouring to serve a political cause and excite indigna- 
tion against the measures of government by a fictitious 
story, (which if i: had been true could have had no bear- 
ing whatever upon the justice or injustice of the Ameri- 
can war;) and bad in poetry, because the story is in 
itself absurd. Not the least absurd part of this puerile 
tale is the sudden death of the heroine, at the unexpected 
sight of her betrothed husband, whom she was neither 
glad nor sorry to see; and the description of the facies 
Hippocratica is applied to this person, thus dying in 
health, youth and beauty! Dr. Dove used to instance 
this as a remarkable example of knowledge ignorantly 
misapplied. 

Yet though the doctor did not rank him higher as a 
physiologist than Miller did as a musician, or than Sir 
Joshua must have done as a painter, he found more plea- 
sure than the organist could do in his conversation ; 
partly because there was an air of patronage in Mason's 
intercourse with Miller at first, and afterwards an air 
of estrangement, (a sufficient reason); and partly be- 
cause Mason was more capable of enjoying the richness 
of the doctor's mind, and such of its eccentricities as 
were allowed to appear in company where he was not 
wholly without reservo, than he was of appreciating the 
simplicity of Miller’s, That vein of humour which he 
indulged in his correspondence opened when he was con. 
versing with ono, like the doctor, upon whom nothing 
was lost iat such times the heavy saturnine character 
of Mason’s countenance, which might almost be called 
morose, seemed to be cast off; and pleasantry and good- 
nature animated its intellectual strength. But accord- 
ing to Polwhele’s friend, there was a “ sedate benignity 
in his countenance, which taught me,” says Mr. Greville, 
“ instantaneously to rely on him as aman the leading 
traits of whose disposition were feeling and reficction. 
This immeciate impression of his character I found 
afterwards to be strictly just. I never yet met with a 
human being whose head and heart appear to act and re- 
act so reciprocally, so concordantly upon each other as 
his. In his style of conversation you can trace nothing 
of the vis vivida of the poet. Here his inventive powers 
apparently lie dormant. ‘Those flashes of genius, those 
intellectual emanations which we are taught to believe 
great men cannot help darting forward in order to lighten 
up the gloom of colloquial communication, he seems to 
consider as affected; he therefore rejects them whenever 
they occur, and appears to pride himself on the prefer. 
ence which he gives to simplicity and perspicuity. Con. 
versation (if you will excuse a pedantic allusion,) with 
him resembles the style of painting mentioned in the 


earlier part of the Athenian history, which consisted in 
representing the artist's ideas in a simple, unaffected 
ppint of view, through the medium of one colour only ; 
whereas his writings are like the pictures of Polygnotus. 
They glow with all the warmth of an invigorated ima. 
gination, an animated diction, and a rich luxuriant 
phrascolog y. 

“ His manners, too, are equally as chaste and unaffect- 
ed as his conversation. The stream that winds its easy 
wuy through woods and verdant meads, is not less arti- 
ficial or more insinuating than he is in doing the ho- 
hours of the table, or promoting the graces of the draw- 
ing-room. That pecuiiar happiness which some few I 
have met with possess, of reconciling you implicitly to 
their superiority, he enjoys in an eminent degree, by 
the amiability of his sentiments, the benignity of his 
attention, and particularly by an indescribable way with 
him of inaking you to appear to advantage, even when 
he convinces you of the erroneousness of your opinions, 
or the inconclusiveness of your reasoning. 

“In regard to his morals, | believe from what I have 
collected, that few cun look back upon a period of sixty 
years’ existence spent so uniformly pute and correct. In 
the course of our chit-chat, he informed me in an unos- 
tentutious unatlected mauner, that he was never intoxi- 
cated but once.” 

There was another point of resemblance, besides their 
vein of humour, between Mason and the doctor, in their 
latter days; they were neurly of the same age, and time 
had brought with it to both the same sober, contempla. 
tive, deep fveling of the realitics of religion. 

The French revolution cured Mason of his whiggery, 
and he had the manliness to sing his palinode. The 
fearful prevalence of a false and impious philosophy 
made him more and more sensible of the inestimable 
importance of his faith. On his three last birth.days ae 
composed three sonnets, which for their sentimeut and 
their beauty ought to be inserted in every volume of 
select poems for popular use. And he left fur posthu. 
mous publication a pvem called Religio Clerici: as a 
whole it is very inferior to that spirited satire of Smed- 
ley’s which bears the same title, and which is the best 
satire of its age; but its concluding paragraph will leave 
the reader with a just and very favourable impression of 
the poet and the man. 


Father, Redeemer, Comforter divine! 

This humble offering to thy equal shrine 

Here thy unworthy servant grateful pays, 

Of undivided thanks, united praise, 

For all those mercies which at birth began, 

And ceaseless flow’d through life's long-lengthen’d span, 
Propt mny frail frame through all the varied scene, 
With health enough for many a day serene ; 
Enough of science clearly to discern 

How tow important truths the wisest learn; 
Enough of arts ingenuvous tu employ 

The vacant hours, when graver studies cloy ; 
Enough of wealth to serve each honest end, 

The poor to succour, or assist a friend ; 

Enough of faith in Scripture to descry 

That the sure hope of immortality, 

Which only can the fear of death remove, 

Flows from the fountain of Redeeming Love. 


One who visited York a few years after the death of 
the poet, says, “The verger who showed us the Minster, 
upon my enquiring of him concerning Mason, began an 
encomium upon him, in an humble way indeed, but more 
honourable than all the factitious praises of learned os- 
tentation ; his countenance brightened up when I asked 
him the question ; his very looks told me that Mason’s 
charities did not evaporate in effusions of sensibility ; I 
learned that he was humble, mild, and generous; the 
father of his family ; the delight of all that came within 
the sphere of his notice. Then he was so good in his 
parish. My soul contemplates, with fond exultation, the 
picture of a man, endowed with genius, wit, and every 
talent to please the great, but sua se virtule involventem, 
resigning himself with complacency to the humble duties: 
of a country pastor,—turning select Psalms into verse to 
be sung in his church; simplifying and arranging, and. 
directing to the purpuses of devotion his church music ; 
and performing h‘s duties as a minister with meekness, 
perseverance, and brotherly love.” 

Enough has now been adduced to vindicate Mason's 
character from Miller's aspersiun. They who desire to 
see his merits as a poet appreciated with great ability 
and equal justice, should peruse his life in Hartley 
Coleridge’s Boreal Biography,—what a boisterous title 
for a book in which there is not one blustering sentence, 
and so many sweet strains of feeling and of thought! 


A 





ENITOR’S TABLE. 


Non-Punctuality of the Fair Sexr.—Madame 
de Genlis, in a work on the subject of ‘Time, 
relates an anecdote of Chancellor D’Agueaseau, 
to the following purport :— 


“The chancellor, observing that his wife always de- 
layed ten or twelve minutes before she came down to 
dinner, and being loth to lose so much precious time 
daily, commenced the composition of a work, which he 
prosecuted only whilst he was thus kept waiting. The 
result was, at the end of fitteen years, a book in three 
volumes guarto, which has gone through several editions, 
and is much esteemed.” 


This well exhibits the value of time, illus- 
trating how much may be made in those periods 
which most men lose in total listlessness, or 
worse. An erudiie editor of a periodical in- 
formed us lately, that all we saw of his indus- 
trious labour in writing was performed while 
waiting for his meals, or in those intervals be- 
tween the perfounance of duties of an import- 
ant and importunate character. These illustra- 
tions might happily be introduced into a lecture 
on “the literary opportunities of men of busi- 
ness,”’ who should never complain that they 
have no time to read, when it is seen thata 
huge work, in three volumes quarto, may be 
cumpused while a wife is trying on her best 
looks. A recent writer, however, inclines to 
place this matter in a different light; he says, 
“It stands up as an overwhelining reproach of 
the fair sex, for the troubles with which they visit 
mankind, through their thoughtlessness respect- 
ing time.” ‘Three quarto volumes of sound law, 
(as it probably was,) written in fifteen years, 
during the various quarters of hours which ma- 
dame spent in superfluous labours upon her 
cur!s, or more than sufficient solicitude about 
her rouge! It places in a strong light the 
frivolity and non-punctuality of the one sex, 
and the patience and assiduity of the other. 
Madame de Stael must have been so absorbed 
in reflecting on the industry of the worthy 
chancellor, as quite to lose sight of the bearing 
of the anecdote on the character of his wife. 
Had the story been told by a gentleman, we 
should have hesitated to repeat it on so doubt- 
ful an authority; but coming as it does from one 
of the most sensible women of any age, we are 
bourd to give it credence, and to pass it down 
to posterity as an example of the perfect cool- 
ness with which the act is too often committed. 

Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal has lately 
taken up this tonic, and treated it in the usual 
happy vein of that periodical; but it will be 
seen that the writer comes to a very unsatis- 
factory conclusion as toa remedy. He says :— 


“Ts there a man in this world who has a sister, or a 
wife, or a daughter, to take out on walks, to accompany 
on shoppings, or to wait for at meals, who can lay his 
heart and say that he finds them, in one out of ten in- 
stances, punctual, or apparently inspired with the least 
sense of the value of time? We make bold to pronounce 








that there is no man so Quixotishly chivalrous as to 
say so. The most perfect *lady’s man’ on earth would 
shrink from alleging, even in joke, that woman and 
punctuality are compatible terms. Our theory on the 
subject is, that women could be punctual, but they don’t 
choose. Their intellects cannot be altogether non-horo- 
logical; they must have some small development of the 
organ of time ; but, like the monkeys, who, according to 
the Indians, abstain from speech only for certain good 
reasons, we hold that the ladies have reasons for all the 
dawdling, dallying, and lingering they are guilty of. 
They study to be too late. The trial of man’s patience 
is with them a matter of the nicest calculation. It is 
not that, for mere sport, they like to sce how long an 
unfortunate husband will wait greatcoated and hatted 
in the lobby, while they are adjusting their bonnet- 
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strings; it is not that they take a wicked pleasure in 
causing the poor man’s dinner to cool and spoil, before 
they will consider themselves ready te come down to 
partake of it; it is not for these reasons that they keep 
the robuster sex dangling. It is only for the purpose of 
trying their consequence with the hapless lords of the 
creation. It would be most unwomanish to be ready to 

‘0 out exactly at the same moment with one's husband. 
fie would not know he hud a wife, if she were to study 
his convenience so far. It is necessary to let him know 
that he is married—though by something like the same 
means as that which convinced a certain shipwrecked 
mariner that he had landed in a civilised country. He 
must be tormented into a knowledge of his happy con- 
dition. As for the troubles which sisters and daughters 
inflict, it ie all one thing. The creatures are only try- 
ing on brother or father the po vers which they are ulti- 
mately to exercise in full vigour on husband. The 
“natur of the-critter” is to give trouble to mankind, 
and it matters little on what particular kind of relative 
the instinct operates. It is really curious to observe the 
early manifestations of this peculiarity of female character. 
A little girl, who is most accurate in Ler attendance at 
school, will be found, if desired to accompany one on a 
walk, to contrive, one way or another, to keep one wait- 
ing @ quarter of an hour more than there is any neces 
sity for. What is strange, good looks, and much notice 
on account of them, seem to be cunnected in some mys- 
terious way with this part of the female nature. The 
prettier a young lady is, she is always the less punctual 
in matters of time. She who, from her face, miglit be 
supposed the most independent of bonnet and tippet, 
always somehow takes more time to adjust these mat- 
ters than any other body. ‘This must be from the infe- 
rior sense which notoriously goes along with beauty ; 
fur, when any of these young ladies grow a little dim, 
supposing them not to be married, it is remarkable that 
they become much more punctual. Above forty, indeed, 
by which time the understandings of men and women 
get much alike, women in a great measure cease tu be 
remarkable for want of punctuality. 

“One of the most vexatious processes, as far as we 
are aware, to which a man can be subjected, is tu have 
to accompany a lady on a shupping excursion. It must 
of course be presumed that the gentleman and lady are 
not lovers, for then the complexion of the case is totally 


changed. But suppose it to be a cool, sensible man of 


some thirty-five or forty, accompanying a wife to whom 
he has been united for the better part of a dozen years— 
then is the case truly one of torment. In the first place, 
he gets ready exactly at the time appointed, and has to 
wait half an hour befure she is ready to appear. This 
time he spends in a state of ineffable fume ond fret, 
with umbrella in hand, and coat buttoned, dancing be- 
tween the lobby and the parlour, sending to see if she 
is not ready yet, calculating how he could have employed 
the time otherwise to the advantage of his patrimonial 
interest, stamping to keep his feet warm (as he thinks), 
brushing his hat tor the fifth time, comparing his watch 
with the lobby clock, threatening not to wait any longer, 
and vowing he will never engage to go with her again. 
At last she comes down stairs with all the coolness 
imaginable, wondering how he could be so imputient ; 
and off they set. The matters of business in which he 
is mainly interested refer to shops in distant parts of the 
town, and, in proceeding thither, he has to accompany 
her into others, where she has affairs to manage, in 
which he is not interested at all. She has a certain 
kind of ribbon to buy in one shop, a certain piece of lace 
to be matched in another, a pair of silk mits to be got 
in a third—all of them affairs of the greatest importance 
to her, requiring full time for deliberation, choice, and 
chaffering, and to the details of which he is forced to be 
witness, as well as to the sufferings of the unfortunate 
fellow-men whom Providence has ordained to stand from 
morning to night in those magazines of feminine evan. 
escences, to be bored with female frivolity and unplease- 
ableness. A full quarter of an hour is spent in each 
shop, during which some twenty drawers and as many 
shelves are ransacked and tumbled into confusion: an 
incessant chatter has been kept up: he has been kept 
fretting between the chair at the end of the counter and 
the dvor, and the shopkeeper has exhausted every plirase 
of recommendation in behalf of his goods, and every 
phrase of civility in deference to the lady; when, at 
last, he sees some such sum as tenpence paid for a 
trifle wrapped up in thin white paper, and leaves the 
place with the feeling of a man who has been a party 
to one of the shabbiest transactions that ever was com- 
mitted. Thus he goes on for an hour or two, his only 
choice being between lingering within the shop, there 
to be inculpated in such disgraceful doings as these, and 
lounging without, there to be jostled by the crowd and 


chilled by the damp pavement, till he has not a spark of 
manly dignity or vigour left in his composition. And, 
after all, the affairs in which he is really interested have 
yet to be attended to. At the conclusion of the busi- 
ness, it is likely he finds, that, left to Limself, he could 
have executed in half an hour what, in company with a 
time-destroying wife, it has cost him the better part of 
a day to accomplish. As to wear and tear of temper, the 
matter is too metaphysical to bear calculation ; but every 
man who has ever gone a-shopping in such circumstances, 
must have a perfect idea of it; and he who has not, let 
him content himself with supposing it to be great, and 
not think of putting the thing to proof—a piece of con. 
duct of which we could only say, that, compared with 
it, that of the boy who hanged himself to see what hang- 
ing was like, was legitimate and philosophical curiosity. 

“ For many years we heve employed ourselves occa. 
sionally in endeavours to devise a remedy for this no- 
torious fault in the female character. It at one time 
occurred to us, that th: Chancellor D’Aguesseau might 
be turned to some account in an attempt to reform it. 
His work must be still extant in his native country. 
Suppose it were reprinted, on a large type, in the style 
of brooks of print ruaning through meadows of margin, 
and in folio, and in as many volumes as it coutd feasibly 
be made to run to; and suppose every honest man who 
suffers from unpunctual womankind were to go to the 
expense of a copy, and have it erected in some conspi- 
cuous part of his house—for instance, beside his wife's 
toilette—as a great monumental satire on female non- 
punctuality; we thought that some good might thus be 
done, through the efficacy of very shame. But then 
again we reflected, that, if the fault had been capable of 
reform from any such cause, the chancellor's own lady 
would have been reformed by the knowledge of what he 
was doing, long before he had got near the end of his 
task; so that, from her greater punctuality, the work 
would have been stopped, and the world deprived of the 
anecdote. No,—since Madame D’Aguesseau held out 
against the reproach which the growing work implied, 
it cannot be supposed that the lady world in general 
would care much about the mere exhibition of a copy of 
it, which, in no long time, would become a familiar and un- 
heeded object. This plan being found insufficient, we are 
forced to confess that we have never, to this hour, been 
able to devise any other a whit better. Till a better can 
be hit upon, the * ministering angel’ must just be left to 
follow out the instinct of her nature in this respect, and 
inflict whatever torment she pleases upon the unfortu- 
nate being, whose fate it has been to have so much of 
his weal and wue connected with her existence.” 


Coates’s Family Medicine.—A new and hand- 
some octavo volume, entitled, “ Popular Medi- 
cine, or Family Adviser,” by Doctor Reynell 
Coates, has just been published by Carey, Lea 
& Blanchard. Jts object is to impart informa- 
tion on anatomy, physiology, and hygiene ina 
popular manner, to which end such engravings 
as were necessary have been employed ; it is 
rendered intelligible by employing such com- 
mon terms as can be understood by females, 
and it is certain that to them, as well as men 
not of the profession, it may be eminently 
useful. 

The author sets out with the assertion that 
the medical profession has opposed, at ail times, 
the publication of works on domestic medicine. 
Whether the usual answer that this is from self- 
ish motives is correct, we will not now stop to 
enquire ; but sure we are that no system of edu- 
cation is complete unless popular physiology 
constitutes part of it. Even the educated class 
are wholly ignorant of the organs of their own 
bodies, the circumstances which are conducive 
to their own health, the agents which ordinarily 
produce disease, and the means by which the 
operation of such agents may be avoided or 
counteracted. Yct nothing would seem a fitter 
study for man than his own nature; a know- 
ledge of the structure and functions of the body 
is admitted to be indispensable to whoever un- 
dertakes the profession of medicine, and surely, 
since knowledge of this kind may be useful to 
those who have no intention to practise physic, 








or perform operations in surgery, to every hu- 


man being, to enable him to take a rational 
care of his health, to make him observant of 
his own altered sensations, as indications of ap- 
proaching sickness; to give him the power of 
communicating intelligibly with his medical 
adviser respecting the seat and the succession 
of those signs of disordered functions, and to 
dispose and qualify him to co-operate with his 
physician in the use of the meais employed to 
avert impending danger, or to remove actual 
disease. 

But if to every human being occasions must 
continually occur when knowledge of this kind 
would be useful, the possession of it seems pe- 
culiarly necessary to those who have the exclu- 
sive care of infancy, almost the entire care of 
childhood, a great part of the care of the sick, 
and whose ignorance, not the less mischievous 
because its activity is induced by affection, 
constantly endangers, and often defeats, the 
best concerted measures of the physician. 

_ The theory of human society, according to 
its present institutions, supposes that this know- 
ledge is possessed by the mother of our child- 
ren; and it supposes further that she will adapt 
herself to each case of need as it occurs in the 
domestic circle. Hence the presumed advan- 
tage of having the eye of the mother always 
upon the child; hence the apprehension so 
general and almost instinctive, whenever it is 
proposed to take the infant, for the purpose of 
systematic physical and mental discipline, from 
beyond the sphere of maternal influence. But 
society, which thus presumes that the mother 
will possess the power and the disposition to 
do this——what expedients has it devised toendow 
her with the necessary knowledge’? We may 
appeal to every woman whose eye may rest on 
this article, and ask her—What has ever been 
done to enable you to understand the physical 
and mental constitution of that human nature, 
the care of which is imposed upon you? In 
what part of the course of your education was 
instruction of this kind introduced? Over how 
large a portion of your education did it extend ? 
Who were the teachers? What have you pro- 
fited by their lessons? What progress have 
you made in the acquisition of the requisite 
information? Were you at this moment to 
undertake the guidance of a new-born infant 
to health and happiness, how would you set 
about the task? How would you regulate the 
influence of external agents upon its delicate, 
tender, and highly irritable organs, in such a 
manner as to obtain from them healthful sti- 
mulation, and avoid destructive excitement ? 
There is no philosopher, however profound his 
knowledge, no instructor, however varied and 
extended his experience, who would not enter 
upon this task with an apprehension proportion- 

ed to his knowledge and experience ; but know- 

ledge which men acquire only after years of 
study, habits which are generated in men only 

as the result of long-continued discipline, are 

expected to come to you spontaneously, to be 

born with you, to require on your part no cul- 

ture, and to need no sustaining influence. 

The profession, in thus narrowing the sphere 
of knowledge, are clearly wrong; they would 
deny to women the instruction that would give 
them judgment, and after they have gained 
sufficient experience to administer simple re- 
medies, they call them forsooth “ old women !” 
a simple lotion, given in the absence of a 
doctor, is “an old woman's remedy !’’ It is 


time some better ideas prevailed on this sub- 
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ject, and in choosing a wife, Ict a young man 


the one that can just dance or sing, all other 
qualifications being alike. Entertaining these 
views, we give our sufferance to every good 
book of family instruction, and such we believe 
Doctor Coates has produced. 

New Announcements.—The announcements 
of new books from abroad are not numerous. 
Mr. Bentley has forthcoming :—Memoirs of 
Admiral Sir Sydney Smith ; and of Jack Ban- 
nister, by Mr. Adolphus ; Memoirs of the Musi- 
cal Drama, by Mr. Hogarth, whose History of 
Music we are now giving; and last, but not 
least, a pleasant novel, to be christened “ Births, 
Deaths, and Marriages,” by Theodore Hook ;— 
and it is said that Mrs. Jameson, who has re- 
turned from America, is busily engaged in 
putting in order her notes upon a Canadian 
winter, and a visit paid by fher to one of the 
Indian tribes. 

Tic Doloureur.—We give the following as 
a hint to a class of the deeply afflicted :—* We 
learn,”’ says the Atheneum, *“ from the French 
scientific journals, that M. Magendie continues 
to obtain the happiest results from the applica- 
tion of electricity in affections of the senses, 
al-aq Bap that acute disease termed tic do- 
lourenx. He causes the electric current to pass 
over the nerves by means of needles of platina, 
placed at greater or lesser intervals. In some 
instances a single application is said to have 
been sufficient ; and, in one case of dreadful 
suffering, in which the patient had long been 
forced, from the pain of speaking, to express 
his desires by writing, six applications. to the 
nerve entirely removed a malady of three years’ 
duration.” 

Grimaldi.—We fortify our opinion of the 
Memoirs of Grimaldi, by the following from the 
London Examiner :—* This may be further en- 
titled the book of disappointments ; the life of 
a clown, edited by the first humourist of the 
day, and illustrated by its most successfyl cari- 
caturist, we opened it in expectation of many a 
hearty laugh: we closed it with sensations of 
unmitigated melancholy.” 


Etiquette.—We have a new volume on Eti- 
quette, from Carey, Lea & Blanchard, which 
we have not yet had time to examine. 


Judge Hopkinson. The Lectures. —We may 
be allowed to congratulate the Athenian Insti- 
tute on having such a lecturer to close the late 
brilliant course as they found in their president, 
Judge Hopkinson. His discourse was upon 
* Common Sense,” which he used as another 
term for good sense. The happy points were 
many ; he carried his audience completely with 
him, and gave what might be termed a most 
happy close to the season. We hope the dis- 
course may be extensively read in print. The 
judge has been appointed to deliver the open- 
ing lecture of next season. 

The committee on lecturers and lectures are 
engaged in endeavouring to secure the best 
talent of our city for next winter; the course 
will begin in November and close in March, 
affording a greater number of lectures, and on 
even more varied topics; and as more ample 
time will be afforded to prepare than has here- 
tofore been the case, we may anticipate even 
more instruction and entertainment than has 
been enjoyed this winter. We have heard but 
one opinion respecting the experiment, and 
that is, that it has been eminently useful and 


prefer the one that has studied physiology to” 


successful, affording a place of amusement 
between the church and the theatre. The 
audience has varied on each evening from 
fourteen to fifteen hundred. 


In the article last week on “the Pennsylva- 
nia Institution for the Instruction of the Blind,” 
we were unconsciously led into an error in 
ascribing the origin of that benevolent institu- 
tion to Mr. Jacob Snider, Jr. We have now 
authority to say, and we do it very cheerfully, 
that it was to the efforts of Mr. John Vaughan 
that this noble charity owes its drigin. 

Mr. William Young Birch and himself had 
often lamented that no such charity existed in 
Philadelpnia. The latter took advantage of the 
arrival of Mr. J. R. Friedlander, who had super- 
intended a similar establishment in Europe, and 
saw in this event a means of establishing such 
aschool. He procured for him a scholar or 
two, and gave him an opportunity of showing 
the consummate skill he possessed of teaching 
and drawing out the talents of this unfortunate 
class of beings. Public confidence was created, 
funds were raised to try the experiment; Mr. 
Birch was amongst the first to contribute, and 
continued to feel the deepest interest in the in- 
stitution until his decease. His munificent be- 
quest, louder than words, testifies the feelings 
of his heart. Mr. Jacob Snider, Jr., was con- 
nected early and joined heartily in the cause, 
and by his judgment and unremitting zeal, con- 
tributed Jargely to its establishment and its 
present prosperity. 

The Human Brain—The weight of the brain of an 
Eurypean adult, of the male sex, varies from 3ibs. 2oz. 
(Troy) to 4ibs. 60z. That of men of very distinguished 
talents frequently passes that average. For instance, 
the brain of Cuvier weighed 4ibs. lloz. 4drs. 30grs. ; 
that of Dupuytren, the celebrated surgeon, 4lbs. 10oz. 
On the contrary, the brain of idiots is below that ave- 
rage. The brain of two crétins weighed the one Lib. 
9oz., the other Lib. lloz, The brain of women is lighter 
than that of men. It varies from 2lbs. 80z. to 3ibs. 1loz. 
The average difference is, at least, from 4 to 8oz.; and 
this difference is perceptible in infants from the moment 
of their birth. The brain arrives, about the seventh or 
eighth year, at its complete development. It is probable, 
although it bas not been absolutely demonstrated, that 
the brain diminishes in weight and in size at a very ad- 
vanced age; und that thence may be easily explained 
the weakening of the faculties by which age is generally 
accompanied. It cannot be denied that there is an in- 
timate relation between the absolute weight of the brain 
and the development of intellect and the mental func- 
tions.— Bibliothéque Universelle de Généve. 

Accounts from Servia announce, that a monk of the 
order of St. Basil has just discovered a collection of his- 
torical manuscripts in the monastery of Monte-Negro. 
Boing ordered to inspect the vaults which extend in 
different directions under the church of the convent, he 
found that the numerous coffins deposited there were all 
decayed or broken to pieces except one, which remained 
entire. When this report was received by the superior, 
he consulted with his brethren, and it was resolved to 
open the coffin. This was done with due solemnity, and 
their astonishment may be imagined when it was found 
that this coffin, which was of lead, was filled with bun- 
dles of papers, in a very good state of preservation, each 
wrapped up in oil-cloth, On a general examination, they 
were discovered to be chronicies, written in the differ. 
ent Sclavonian languages, and to extend from the first 
invasion by’ the Sclavonians, of the countries watered b 

the Danube, to the year 1721. These chronicles contain 
the history of Wallachia, Moldavia, Servia, and Bulga- 
ria, and numerous details relative to the crusades, the 
empire of the East, the wars of Poland and Hungary 
against the Ottomans; the whole written and composed 
by eye-witnesses. Prince Milosch has purchased this 
precious collection of manuscripts for 5000 ducats, and 
has commissioned his private secretary, Mr. Wouk 
Woukanowitch, and twenty-four learned Servians, im- 
mediately to examine, and to class them according to 
their dates; and these docaments will be forthwith 
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